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Again, assuming the possibility of obtaining the rations in full,
which represent an expenditure of about 5 francs a day, the calories
needed to make up the essential 2400 represents a minimum of
25 to 35 francs in unrationed produce. Hence the total cost for
a family including one child comes to about 100 francs a day, a
sum that is far above the average daily wage.
The increase in the death rate essentially due to insufficient
nourishment was still 21 per cent, in Paris in May 1941, after
having exceeded 49 per cent, in January.
5. THE 'BLACK MARKET>
The abundance of money tokens, the result of inflation, means
that the number of potential consumers able to spend money to
buy prohibited goods, or goods under prohibited conditions, is
greater in France than anywhere else. Furthermore, France is
one of the European countries in which rationing and price control
are most severe, and its inhabitants are beyond any manner of
doubt the most undisciplined in the world. It is the combination
of these various circumstances that enabled the 'black market' to
assume such vast proportions.
The c black market' consists of the volume of illegal trafficking
to which the buying and selling of controlled commodities lend
themselves. The label also covers operations that have always
been illegal, such as the forging of documents, and operations that
normally had always been regarded as orthodox, such as buying
direct from.the producer. As the number of products or goods
the sale of which is controlled increases from day to day, the
number of frauds increases in proportion.
It appears that the only commodities whose purchase or sale is
still practically unrestricted are jewels and furs, which accounts for
the rampant speculation in them. As an illustration of this, we
may remember that the jewels of the actress Jane Harding, when
they were sold after her death, fetched more than 3 3 million francs
(Le Temps, March 15, 1941).
For a long time the need for investing cash in something c solid*
turned people towards motor-cars and shares. They bought at
any figure second-hand cars destined to lie in the garage for want
of petrol, but to-day the purchase of a car requires a permit.
Dealings in shares have been made more difficult by the necessity
of registration in the purchaser's name, and by the establishment
of a crushing tax on increment values.
But actually it is chiefly goods of prinie necessity, such as food,
coal, and clothing, on which the e black market' has flourished.
We cannot pretend to make a survey of all the various traffics of